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From Prose Works of J. G. Whittier. 
JOHN BUNYAN. 
(Continued from page 388.) 

Abw this time, while wandering through 
Bedford in search of employment, he chanced 
to see three or four old women sitting ata 
door, in the evening sun, and, drawing near 
them, heard them converse upon the things of 
God; of His work in their hearts; of their 
natural depravity ; of the temptations of the 
Adversary ; and of the joy of believing, and 
of the peace of reconciliation. The words of 
the aged women found a response in the soul 
of the listener. ‘He felt his heart shake,” 
to use his own words; he saw that he lacked 
the true tokens of a Christian. He now for- 
sook the company of the profane and licen- 
tious, and sought that of a poor man who 
had the reputation of piety, but, to his grief, 
he found him “a devilish ranter, given up to 
all manner of uncleanness ; he would laugh 
at all exhortations to sobriety, and deny that 
there was a God, an angel, or a spirit.” 

“ Neither,” he continues, “was this man 
only a temptation to me, but, my calling ly- 
ing in the country, I happened to come into 
several people’s company, who, though strict 
in religion formerly, yet were also drawn away 
by these ranters. These would also talk with 
me of their ways, and condemn me as illegal 
and dark; pretending that they only had at- 
tained to perfection, that could do what they 
would and not sin. O! these temptations 
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were suitable to my flesh, I being but a young 
man, and my nature in its prime; but God, 
who had, as I hope, desifned me for better 
things, kept me in the fear of his name, and 
did not suffer me to accept such cursed prin- 
ciples.” 

At this time he was sadly troubled to as- 
certain whether or not he had that faith which 
the Scriptures spake of. Traveling one day 
from Elstow to Bedford, after a recent rain, 
which had left pools of water in the path, he 
felt a strong desire to settle the question, by 
commanding the pools to become dry, and the 
dry places to become pools. Going under 
the hedge, to pray for ability to work the 
miracle, he was struck with the thought, that 
if he failed he should know, indeed, that he 
was a castaway, and give himself up to des- 
pair. He dared not attempt the experiment, 
and went on his way, to use his own forcible 
language, “tossed up and down between the 
Devil and his own ignorance.” 

Soon after, he had one of those visions 
which foreshadowed the wonderful dream of 
his Pilgrim’s Progress. He saw some holy 
people of Bedford on the sunny side of an 
high mountain, refreshing themselves in the 
pleasant air and sunlight, while he was shiv- 
ering in cold and darkness, amidst snows and 
never-melting ices, like the victims of the 
Scandinavian hell. A wall compassed the 
mountain, separating him from the blessed, 
with one small gap or doorway, through 
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which, with great pain and effort, he was at| I saw old people hunting after the things of 
last enabled to work his way into the sun-| this life,as if they should live here always; 


shine, and sit down with the saints, in the 
light and warmth thereof. 


But now a new trouble assailed him. Like 
Milton’s metaphysical spirits, who sat apart, 
‘* And reasoned of foreknowledge, will, and fate,”’ 
he grappled with one of those great questions 
which have always perplexed and baffled hu- 
man inquiry, and upon which much has been 
written to little purpose. He was tortured 
with anxiety to know whether, according 
to the Westminster formula, he was elected to 
salvation or damnation. His old adversary 
vexed his soul with evil suggestions, and even 
quoted Scripture to enfore them. “It may 
be you are not elected,” said the Tempter ; 
and the poor tinker thought the supposition 
altogether too probable. “ Why, then,” said 
Satan, “ you had as good leave off, and strive 
no farther ; for if, indeed, you should not be 
elected and chosen of God, there is no hope of 
your being saved ; for it is neither in him that 
willeth nor in him that runneth, but in God 
who showeth mercy.” At length when, ashe 
says, he was about giving up the ghost of all 
his hopes, this passage fell with weight upon 
his spirit: “ Look at the generations of old, 
and see ; did ever any trust in God, and were 
confounded ?” Comforted by these words, he 
opened his Bible tq note them, but the most 
diligent search and inquiry of his neighbors 
failed to discover them. At length his eye 
fell upon them in the Apocryphal book of 
Ecclesiasticus. This, he says, somewhat 
doubted him at first, as the book was not ca- 
nonical ; but in the end he took courage and 
comfort from the passage. “I bless God,” he 
says, “for that word; it was good for, me. 
That word doth still oftentimes shine before 

my face.” 

A Jong and weary struggle was now before 
him. “I cannot,” he says, “express with 
what longings and breathings of my soul I 
cried ‘unto Christ to call me. Gold! could it 
have been gotten by gold, what would I have 
given for it. Had I a whole world, it had 
all gone ten thousand times over for this, that 
my soul might have been in a converted state. 
How lovely now was every one in my eyes, 
that I thought to be converted men and wo- 
men. They shone, they walked like a people 
who carried the broad seal of Heaven with 
them.” 

With what force and intensity of language 
does he portray in the following passage the 


reality and earnestness of his agonizing ex- 


perience : 


“ While I was thus affiicted with the fears 
of my own damnation, there were two things 
would make me wonder: the one was, when 














the other was, when I found professors much 
distressed and cast down, when they met with 
outward losses ; as of husband, wife, or child, 
Lord, thought I, what seeking after carnal 
things by some, and what grief in others for 
the loss of them! If they so much labor af- 
ter and shed so many. tears for the things of 
this present life, how am I to be bemoaned, 
pitied, and prayed for! My soul is dying, 
my soul is damning. Were my soul but in a 
good condition, and were I but sure of it, ah | 
how rich should I esteem myself, though 
blessed but with bread and water! I should 
count these but small afflictions, and should 
bear them as little burdens. ‘A wounded 


| spirit who can bear !’” 


He looked with envy, as he wandered 
through the country, upon the birds in the 
trees, the hares in the preserves and the fishes 
in the streams. They were happy in their 
brief existence, and their death was but a 
sleep. He felt himself alienated from God, a 
discord in the harmonies of the universe, 
The very rooks which fluttered around the old 
church spire seemed more worthy of the Cre- 
ator’s love and care than himself. A vision 
of the infernal fire, like that glimpse of hell 
which was afforded to Christian by the Shep- 
herds, was continually before him, with its 
“rumbling noise, and the cry of some tor- 
mented, and the scent of brimstone.” With- 
ersoever he went, the glare of it scorched him, 
and its dreadful sound was in his ears. His 
vivid but disturbed imagination lent new ter- 
rors to the awful figures by which the sacred 
writers conveyed the idea of future retribu- 
tion to the Oriental mind. Bunyan’s World 
of Woe, if it lacked the colossal architecture 
and solemn vastness of Milton’s Pandemoni- 
um, was more clearly defined; its agonies 
were within the pale of human comprehen- 
sion ; its victims were men and women, with 
the same keen sense of corporeal suffering 
which they possessed in life ; and who, to use 
his own terrible desvription, had “all the 
loathed variety of hell to grapple with; fire 
unquenchable, a lake of choking brimstone, 
eternal chains, darkness more black than 
night, the everlasting gnawing of the worm, 
the sight of devils, and the yells and outcries 
of the damned.” 

His mind at this period was evidently 
shaken in some degree from-its balance. He 
was troubled with strange, wicked thoughts, 
confused by doubts and blasphemous sugges- 
tions, for which he could only account by sup- 
posing himself possessed of the Devil. He 
wanted to curse and swear, and had to clap 
his hand on his mouth to prevent it. In 
prayer, he felt, as he supposed, Satan behind 
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him, pulling his clothes, and telling him to 
have done, and break off; suggesting that he 
had better pray to him, and calling up before 
his mind’s eye the figures of a bull, a tree, 
or some other object, instead of the awful idea 
of God. 

He notes here, as cause of thankfulness, 
that, even in this dark and clouded state, he 
was enabled to see the “vile and abominable 
things fomented by the Quakers,” to be errors. 
Gradaully, the shadow wherein he had so long 


‘‘ Walked beneath the day’s broad glare, 
A darkened man,”’ 


passsd from him, and for a season he was af- 
forded an “evidence of his salvation from 
Heaven, with many golden seals thereon hang- 
ing in his sight.” But, ere long, other temp- 
tations assailed him. A strange suggestion 
haunted him, to sell or part with his Saviour. 
His own account of this hallucination is too 
painfully vivid to awaken any other feeling 
than that of sympathy and sadness. 

“T could neither eat my food, stoop for a 
pin, chop a stick, or cast mine eye to look on 
this or that, but still the temptation would 
come, sell Christ for this, or sell Christ for 
that; sell him, sell him. 

“Sometimes it would run in my thoughts, 
not so little as a hundred times together, sell 
him, sell him ; against which, I may say, for 
whole hours together, I have been forced to 
stand as continually leaning and forcing my 
spirit against it, lest haply, before I were 
aware, some wicked thought might arise in 
my heart, that might consent thereto; and 
sometimes the tempter would make me be- 
lieve I had consented to it ; but then I should 
be as tortured upon a rack, for whole days to- 
gether. 

“ This temptation did put me to such scares, 
lest I should at sometimes, I say, consent 
thefeto, and be overcome therewith, that, by 
the very force of my mind, my very body 
would be put into action or motion, by way of 
pushing or thrusting with my hands or el- 
bows; still answering, as fast as the destroyer 
said, sell him, I will not, I will not, I will not; 
no, not for thousands, thousands, thousands of 
worlds; thus reckoning, lest I should set too 
low a value on him, even until I scarce well 
knew where I was, or how to be composed 
again. 

“ But to be brief: one morning, as I did lie 
in my bed, I was, as at other times, most 
fiercely assaulted with this temptation, to sell 
and part with Christ; the wicked suggestion 
still running in my mind, sell him, sell him, 
sell him, sell him, sell him, as fast as a man 
could speak ; against which, also, in my mind, 
as at other times, I answered, no, no, not for 
thousands, thousands, thousands, at least twen- 

ty times together ; but at last, after much striv- 


ing, I felt this thought pass through my heart, 
Let him go if he will; and I thought also, 
that I felt my heart freely consent thereto. 
O the diligence of Satan! O the desperate- 
ness of man’s heart! 

“ Now was the battle won, and down fell I, 
as a bird that is shot from the top of a tree, 
into great guilt and fearful despair. Thus 
getting out of my bed, I went moping into the 
field ; but God knows with as heavy a heart 
as mortal man I think could bear; where, 
for the space of two hours, I was like a man 
bereft of life; and, as now, past all recovery, 
and bound over to eternal punishment. 

“ And withal, that Scripture did seize upon 
my soul: ‘Or profane person, as Esau, who, 
for one morsel of meat, sold his birthright ; 
for ye know, how that afterward, when he 
would have inherited the blessing, he was re- 
jected ; for he found no place for repentance, 
though he sought it carefully with tears.’ ” 

For two years and a half, as he informs us, 
that awful Scripture sounded in his ears like 
the knell of a lost soul. He believed that he 
had committed the unpardonable sin. His 
mental anguish was united with bodily illness 
and suffering. His nervous system hecame 
fearfully deranged ; his limbs trembled ; and 
he supposed this visible tremulousness and 
agitation to be the mark of Cain. Troubled 
with pain and distressing sensations in his 
chest, he began to fear that his breast-bone 
would split open, and that he should perish 
like Judas Iscariot. He feared that the tiles 
of the houses would fall upon him as he 
walked in the streets. He was like his own 
Man in the Cage at the House of the Inter- 
preter, shut out from the promises, and look- 
ing, forward to certain judgment. “ Me- 
thought,” he says, “ the very sun that shineth 
in heaven did grudge to give me light.” And 
still the dreadful words, “‘He found no place 
tor repentance, though he sought it carefully 
with tears,” sounded in the depths of his soui. 

They were, he says, like fetters of brass to 
his legs, and their continual clanking followed 
him for months. Regarding himself elected 
and predestined for damnation, he thought 
that all things worked for his damage and 
eternal overthrow, while all things wrought 
for the best, and to do good to the elect, and 
called of God unto salvation. God and all 
His universe had, he thought, conspired 
against him; the green earth, the bright wa- 
ters, the sky itself, were written over with His 
irrevocable curse. 

Weli was it said by Bunyan’s contempora- 
ry, the excellent Cudworth, in his eloquent 
sermon before the Long Parliament, that 
“ We are nowhere commanded to pry into the 
secrets of God, but the wholesome advice 
| given us is this: ‘To make our calling and 

















election sure.’ We have no warrant from 
Scripture to peep into the hidden rolls of eter- 
nity, to spell out our names among the stars.” 
“Must we say that God sometimes, to exer- 
cise His uncontrollable dominion, delights 
rather in plunging wretched souls down into 
infernal night and everlasting darkness? 
What, then, shall we make the God of the 
whole world? Nothing but a cruel and 
dreadful Erinnys, with curled fiery snakes 
about His head, and firebrands in His hand; 
thus governing the world! Surely, this will 
make us either secretly think there is no God 
in the world, if He must needs be such, or 
else to wish heartily there were none.” It 
was thus at times with Bunyan. He was 
tempted, in this season of despair, to believe 
that there was no resurrection and no judg- 
ment. 

One day he tells us a sudden rushing sound, 
as of wind or the wings of angels, came to 
him through the window, wonderfully sweet 
and pleasant ; and it was as if a voice spoke 
to him from heaven words of encouragement 
and hope, which, to use his language; 
commanded for the time, “a silence in his 
heart to all those tumultuous thoughts that 
did use, like masterless hell-hounds, to roar 
and bellow and make a hideous noise within 
him.” About this time, also, some comforting 

assages of Scripture were called to mind ; 

ut he remarks, that whenever he strove to 
apply them to his case, Satan would thrust 
the curse of Esau in his face, and wrest the 
good word from him. The blessed promise, 
“Him that cometh to me, I will in no wise 
cast out,” was the chief instrumentality in re- 
storing his lost peace. He says of it: “If 
ever Satan and I did strive for any word of 
God in all my life, it was for this good word 
of Christ; he at one end, and I at the other; 
QO! what work we made! It was for this in 
John, I say, that we did so tug and strive ; 
he pulled, and I pulled, but, God be praised ! 
I overcame him; I got sweetness fromit. O! 
many a pull hath my heart had with Satan for 
this blessed sixth chapter of John!” 

(To be continued.) 


SIMPLICITY. 

A lady in one of the papers relates a sweet 
little instance of a child’s delicate thought- 
fulness. She says, I asked a little boy last 
evening, “ Have you called your grandmam- 
ma to tea?” “Yes,” he replied, “when I 
went to call her she was asleep, and I didn’t 
know how to wake her. I didn’t want to 
hollo at grandma, nor to shake her: sol kissed 
her cheek, and that woke her very softly. 
Then I ran into the hall and said, pretty loud, 
‘Grandma, tea is ready.’ And she never 
knew what woke her.” 
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A testimony from Duanesburgh Quarterly Meet- 


ing, concerning our beloved friend, JAMEs 
THorn, deceased. 
James Thorn, the subject of the following 


memoir, was born in the town of New Balti- 
more, Green Co., State of New York, on the 
first day of Ninth month, 1799. 


His parents were Samuel and Elizabeth 


Thorn, members of the Society of Friends ; 
the former acceptably filling the appointment 
of Elder for many years. Little isnow known 
of the early years of their son James, but it 
is believed they were circumspect and exem- 


plary. 


He was married about the twenty-first 


year of his age to Sylvia Allen, a member of 
Galway Monthly Meeting, Saratoga Co., N. Y., 
soon after which they settled in Jefferson Co., 
within the limits of Leray Monthly Meeting, 
when that section was comparatively new. 
Here they spent some ten years in much ob- 
scurity, when he removed with his family 
within the limits of Middleburg Meeting, a 
remote, out-of-the-way branch of Rensslaer- 


ville Monthly Meeting. 
Here his Ministerial labors commenced, 


and for a number of years were almost wholly 


confined to that little meeting. In the Sev- 


enth month of the year 1843, he came out 


in the Monthly Meeting with a powerful, liv- 
ing testimony of considerable length, to the 


satistaction and admiration of those who 


heard him. His friends soon perceived that 
he possessed a rare gift as a Minister, and in 
less than a year he was acknowledged as such 
by the Society. With the enlargement of his 
gift, his close provings and deep baptisms in- 
creased. He saw, as he believed, an extend- 
ed field of labor before him, into which he 
felt he was called upon to enter. 

He was in straitened circumstances, with a 
growing family needing the avails of his en- 
ergies to supply their daily wants. And 
about this time he was attacked with a can- 
cerous affection, which soon gave evidence of 
baffling all medical skill. Under all these 
painful circumstances, any one of which 
seemed sufficient to weigh down his sensitive 
spirit, it is no wonder he despaired of finish- 
ing the work appointed him to do. Yet after 
many anxious days and wearisome nights, 
and years of physical suffering, “way was 
made where there seemed to be no way,” for 
his going forth to the accomplishing of his 
mission. 

In the spring of 1852, he removed within 
the limits of Coeymans -Monthly Meeting, 
where he resided until his death. During the 
seventeen years of intense suffering from can- 
cer on the head, he performed nineteen relig- 
ious visits with minutes of concurrence from 
his Monthly Meeting ; and we believe to the 
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entire satisfaction of the visited. Most of 
these visits were within the limits of his own 
Yearly Meeting. One extended to Philadel- 
phia, and two to Genessee Yearly Meeting. 

His literary attainments were very limited ; 
his knowledge of books small; and up to his 
fortieth year he had lived a very retired life ; 
yet his language was clear, pertinent and for- 
cible, calculated to enchain a mixed audi- 
ence, however large. His extended feeling 
of tolerance opened a door of admittance to 
most orders of religious professors, often say- 
ing in his public discourses, “I claim sincerity 
for myself, I cheerfully accord it to others.” 
His uniform kindness and courtesy of man- 
ner, his large sympathy with the sorrowing 
and the suffering, made his presence much 
coveted and widely solicited in cases of be- 
reavement; hence his very frequent attend- 
ance of funerals, during the latter years of his 
life, not only among his own people, but ex- 
tensively among others; ; often travelling long 
distances for their accomplishment. 

He was mostly able to get to meetings till 
about a year before his death, when his in: 
tense suffering, which he bore with Christian 
fortitude and patience, confined him to his 
house. Here, in the bosom of his beloved 
family, (whose devotion and assiduous atten- 
tion to the loved sutlerer have not often been 
paralleled) he quietly awaited the progress of 
that fatal malady that all saw must ere long 
close his useful life. Many sympathizing 
friends visited him during this trying season, 
to whom he evinced the faith and patience of 
the saint, giving utterance to weighty and 
edifying expressions; which, though treas- 
ured in the memory of those who heard them, 
cannot now be collected so as to make a con- 
nected relation in this memoir. 

His last and dying legacy to all Friends 
everywhere, was love. “ Give my love to all 
Friends.” Thus after giving directions about 
his funeral, desiring that everything should 
be very plain and simple, and ‘taking a last 
and most affectionate leave of his family, 
he quietly passed away, on the twenty-sixth 
of Third month, 1862. 

Signed by direction and on behalf of Du- 
anesburg Quarterly Meeting, held at Coey- 
mans the twenty-first of Fitth month, 1868, 
by 

IsRAEL DRAKE, Clerk: 
Patience Smita, wn 

At a Meeting for Sufferings held on the 
twenty-fifth of Fifth month, 1868, the fore- 
going testimony of Duanesburg Quarterly 
Meeting concerning our friend James Thorn, 
deceased, was read. Its interesting contents 


being satisfactory to the Meeting, it is referred 
to the Yearly Meeting. 
‘ SamMueL WILLETs, Clerk. 
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A BEAUTIFUL THOUGHT. 

Dickens wrote: “There is nothing beau- 
tiful and good, that dies and is forgotten. 
An infant, a prattling child, dying in its cra- 
die will live again in the better thoughts of 
those who loved it, play its part thoug h its 
body be burned to ashes or drowned in the 
deepest sea. There is not an angel added to 
the hosts of heaven but does its blessed work 
on earth in those that loved it here. 

Dead! oh, if the good deeds of human crea- 
tures could be traced to their source, how 
beautiful would even death appear; for how 
much charity, mercy, purified affection would 
be seen to have their growth in dusty graves!” 

ON SELF-RELIANCE. 


BY F. W. ROBERTSON. 


This is self-reliance—to repose calmly on 
the thought which is deepest in our bosoms, 
and be unmoved if the world will not accept 
it yet. To live on your own convictions 
against the world, is to overcome the world— 
to believe that what is truest in you is true 
for all; to abide by that, and not. be over- 
anxious to be heard or understood or sym- 
pathized with, certain that at last all must 
acknowledge the same, and that, while you 
stand firm, the world will come round to you 
—that is independence. It is not difficult to 
get away into retirement, and there live upon 
your own convictions; nor is it difficult to 
live with men and follow their convictions ; 
but to enter into the world, and there live 
out firmly and fearlessly according to your 
own conscience—that is Christian greatness. 

There is a cowardice in this age which 
not Christian. We shrink from the con- 
sequences of Truth. We look round and 
cling dependantly. We ask what men will 
think; what others will say; whether they 
will not stare in astonishment. Perhaps they 
will ; but he who calculates that, will accom- 
plish nothing in this life. The Father—the 
Father is with us and in us—what does He 
think? God's work cannot be done without 
aspirit of independence. A man has got some 
way in the Christian life when he has learned 
to say humbly and yet majestically, “I 
dare to be alone.” 

Remark the humility ue this loneliness. 
Had the Son of man simply said I can be 
alone, He would have said no more than any 
proud self-relying man can say; but when 
He added, “because the Father is with me,’ 
that independence assumed another character, 
and self-reliance became only another form 
of reliance upon God. 

Distinguish between genuine and spurious 
humility. There is a false humility which 
says, “It is my own poor thought, and I 
must not trust it. I must distrust my own 
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reason and judgment because they are my 
own. I must not accept the dictates of my 

own conscience ; for is it not my own, and is 

. hot trust in self the great fault of our fallen 

nature?” Very well: Now, remember some- 

thing else. There is a Spirit which beareth 

witness with our spirits; there is a God who 

‘is not far from any one of us;” “there is a 

Light which lighteth every man which com- 

eth into the world.” Do not be unnaturally 

humble. The thought of your own mind 

perchance is the Thought of God. ‘To refuse 

’ to follow that may be to disown God. ‘To 
take the judgment and conscience of other 
men to live by, where is the humility of that? 
From whence did their conscience and judg- 
ment come? Was the fountain from which 
they drew exhausted for you? If they re- 
fused like you to rely on their own conscience 
and you rely upon it, how are you sure that 
it is more the mind of God than your own 
which you have refused to hear. Look at it 

in another way. The charm of the words of 
great men—those grand sayings which are 
recognized as true as soon as heard—is this, 
that you recognize them as wisdom which 

passed across your own mind. You feel that 



































































































































you, else you would not at once admit them: 
“ All that floated across me before, only I 
could not say it, and did not feel confident 
enough to assert it, or had not conviction 
enough to put it into words.” Yes, God 
spoke to you what He did to them: only 
they believed it, said it, trusted the word 
within them, and you did not. Be sure that 
often when you say, “It is only my own poor 
thought, and I am alone,” the real correcting 
thought is this: “Alone, but the Father is 
with me,” therefore I can live by that lonely 
conviction. 

There is no danger in this, whatever timid 
















































































the character be a true one. For we are not 
in uncertainty in this matter. It has been 
given us to know our base from our noble 
hours ; to distinguish between the voice which 
is from above and that which speaks from 
below, out of the abyss of our animal and 
selfish nature. S@tpuel could distinguish be- 
tween the impu 
which would have made him select Eliab out 



























































tenance, nor on the height of his stature, for 
I have refused him.” Doubtless deep truth 
































to know in earnest. 





they are your own thoughts come back to | 


minds may think—no danger of mistake, if 


quite a human one— | new lif 


of Jesse’s sons, and the deeper judgment by | 
which “the Lord said, Look not on his coun- |} Son. 


of character is required for this; for the whis- | and hate. 
pering voices get mixed together, and we| him. 
dare not abide by our own thought because | reasonable spite, wilful prejudice and blind- 
we think them our own, and not God’s; and | ness. 
this because we only now and then endeavor | had expostulated, he had done everything to 
It is only given to the! 
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habitually true to know the difference. He 
knew it, because all His life long He could 
say, “ My judgment is just, because I seek not 
mine own will, but the will of Him which 
sent me.” 

The practical result and inference of all 
this is a very simple but a very deep one: 
the deepest of existence.. Let life be a life of 
faith. Do not go timorously about inquiring 
what others think, and what others believe, 
and what others say. It seems the easiest, 
it is the most difficult in life to do this— 
believe in God. God is near you. Throw 
yourself fearlessly upon Him. Trembling 
mortal, there is an unknown might within 
your soul, which will wake when you com- 
mand it. The day may come when all that 
is human—man and woman—will fall off 
from you as they did from Him. Let His 
strength be yours. Be independent of them 
all now. The Father is with you. Look to 
Him and He will save you. 





THE UNPARDONABLE SIN. 
BY J. F. W. WARE. 

There is none. What is sin? The best 
definition, perhaps, is that of the Apostle,— 
“Sin is the transgression of the law.” The 
man is a sinner by transgressing the law. He 
does not sin except by transgression. He can- 
not inherit sin; because sin is transgression, 
—a positive, definite, individual, wilful act. 
There is, there can be, no other sin. Theolo- 
gy says so, not the Bible. Adam’s sin was 
his sin, nobody’s else ; Eve’s sin was her sin, 
nobody’s else; my sin is mine, your sin is 
yours. Consequences may be transmitted, in- 
herited ; not sins. 

You have no sin but your own to think 
about, to shun, to repent of. Can you so sin 
that God will not forgive you? No; unless 
you refuse to repent,—the one only condition 
on which God will grant pardon; so that, 
whether there is for you an unpardonable sin 
|or not, depends on you alone. Keep the con- 
dition, fulfil the terms, and though your sins 
be deepest, most desperate, “ God is faithful 
and just to, forgive us our sins.” Repent af- 
ter the godly sort, with the sorrow that needs 
no repentance; reform ; quit the old, live the 
; and God must forgive. Even He 
-annot afford to break his word; and such is 
his word by the mouth of prophet, apostle and 





That Son was one day beset by the Phari- 
sees, and with more than their usual obstinacy 
They turned everything against 
They had surpassed themselves in un- 





He had argued with them before; he 


enlighten and instruct them. The hardness 
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of their hearts was deliberate and dogged. | ted by all your conduct, and it shall not fail 


Utterly in despair, he spoke at last in that 
strong, sweeping way he sometimes spoke, 
and which it is so difficult for us to understand 
and explain, to limit to the occasion or expand 
into a general truth,—* All manner of sin and 
blasphemy shall be forgiven unto men, but 
the blasphemy against the Holy Ghost shall 
not be forgiven.” That was their then sin; 
and they would not repent it, so bad, so mad, 
were they. Out of this declaration has grown 
a wide-spread horror of some nameless sin 
which a man may commit, which cannot be 
pardoned, a belief that has haunted and made 
wretched the lives of many good people, and 
driven some men mad. 

But over against this single statement ut- 
terred under peculiar circumstances, to re- 
buke the desperate wickedness of the Phari- 
sees, are his calm, deliberate utterances at so 
many times, about the disposition and ability 
of God to forgive man, with the single ante- 
cedent condition of repentance and reforma- 
tion. He makes no exception. The portray- 
al of the Divine character, as well as all that 
is said directly upon this subject, is such that 
it is impossible that there should be any sin, 
or any sinful life, that will not be forgiven 
when the man has turned from his sin. 

But must you not rely upon “ the merits of 
Christ ?” Not atall. They will not help you. 
It is your own de-merit that sinks you in sin, 
and by your own merit—the degree of your 
fidelity—will you be lifted out of your sin. 
When Zaccheus was convinced that he had 
been a sinner, he did not say, “ Lord, I rely 
upon your merits ;” but he said, “ Lord if I 
have taken any thing from any man by false 
accusation, I restore him fourfold.” That isa 
necessary part of the repentance not to be re- 
pented of,—not expiation on the part of Christ, 
but restitution on the part of the man; a mak- 
ing up, by the works of repentance, for the 
wrong done by the sin. To repent, is not to 
feel sorry, to do so no more ; but to repent is 
to make good, so far as in you lies, the loss 
and damage of your sin to yourself and others 
and God. 

You need have no question about the Divine 
pardon, if, only with the humility and the 
persistence of the prodigal son, you show the 
sincerity of your contrition by the after god- 
liness of your life. Make that your aim; 
your pardon is secure.— Christian Register. 
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I would not give much for religion unless 
it can be seen. Lamps do not talk, but they 
do shine. 





A lighthouse sounds no drum, it | 
beats no gong, and yet far over the waters its | enlargement. 


to be illustrious.—Spurgoon. 
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EXCERPTS. 


“There are methinks some among you who 
should have been long since earnestiy labor- 
ing in the field, whose lingerings and loiter- 
ings seem to utter the language, ‘ four months 
and then cometh harvest,’ instead of be- 
holding the time already at hand.” 





“Days of proving, though not desirable to 
nature, are oft profitable seasons, and aid per- 
haps in working out our measure of that ex- 
ceeding and eternal weight of glory, to which 
the Apostle so trustingly alludes. Even my 
short tarriance in your metropolis has _pro- 
duced great care and many fears, lest 1 be 
found concerned about serving, rather than 
remaining quietly at the feet of the Master, 
listening to the gracious words that proceed 
from his mouth; thus endeavoring to avoid 
right-hand, I have perceived a danger of left- 
hand errors; and though these are, I trust, 
more excusable, yet they are really deviations 
from the straightforward path of known duty. 
Truly ’tis not in man that walketh to direct 
his steps. May we more freely resign our- 
selves to the pointings of the finger of truth, 
that so there may be witnessed an increase of 
inward strength, and at least a partial real- 
izing of the declaration, that as the Father 
giveth the Son to have life in himself, so giv- 
eth he the disciple a portion of the same sus- 
taining, supporting efficacy and power.” 





“We are commanded to work while it is 
day; and although labor is performed with 
more cheerfulness and alacrity in a bright 
and sunny day than in a dark and cloudy 
one, yet Divine Goodness always dispenses 
light enough to distinguish it from the night. 
And to pursue the analogy furnished by the 
outward creation: although there may be so 
long a season of clouds and gloom, that were 
it not for a full trust in his Providence, we 
should almost despair of seeing the sun again, 
yet is not this ever the forerunner of verdure 
and fruitfulness ? 

I believe the more ow $ifinds are led to 
meditate on “the Law of the Lord,” the more 
we shall see of the perfect wisdom of His 
government, and that He has institcted laws, 
the rewards and penalties attached to which 
accord with the nature of those laws; and 
that these are immutable. The reward an- 
nexed to the right exercise of our spiritual 
and intellectual faculties is their strength and 
Did we accustom ourselves to 


friendly spark is seen by the mariner. So} expect nothing more than this, we should 
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let your actions shine out your religion. | never be disappointed. 


But in a recollection 


Let the main sermon of your life be illustra- | of the peace and joy experienced after the first 
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few steps in the right path, and which we 
must be well aware were greatly dispropor- 
tioned to the act of obedience, taken princi- 
pally to escape from suffering, we fall into 
the error of supposing that this sensible feeling 
of Divine approbation is the reward annexed 
to every act of obedience. Whereas did we 
take a more rational view, we should see in it 
only an evidence of Divine bounty and libe- 
rality, thus"alluring a weak and doubting 
soul to embrace the means of its own restora. 
tion to happiness. I would therefore en- 
courage thee to an active co-operation with the 
smallest manifestations of that gift which 
points out the right occasions for the exercise 
of every mental faculty, seeking no reward 
but that which is inseparably connected with 
this exercise. Were this our daily and hourly 
concern, we should be prepared to receive 
with humble gratitude, as gifts, not wages, 
that foretaste of joy and rejoicing which is 
sometimes dispensed no doubt to cheer us on 
our way.” 

a 
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_ PHILADE SLPHIA,_ EIGHTH MONTH 29, 1868 





We have received a copy ‘of the Extracts 
of New York Yearly Meeting, the substance 
of which was forwarded by a friend in attend- 
ance and published in the 14th No. of the 
Intelligencer. 

Appended to the Extracts is a Memorial 
of James Thorn, which was approved by the 
Yearly Meeting, and is inserted in the present 
number. 

Marriep, on the 13th inst., with the approbation 
of Goose Creek Monthly Meeting, at the residence 
of Wm. J. Smith, near Lincoln, Loudoun Co., Va., 


Henny R, Rosse.t, of Woodbury, N. J., to ExizaBeta 
Smita. 


cae Nii da pcectiiaie 
Diep, on the 23d of Seventh month, 1868, at his 
residence in Loudoun Co., Va., Beysamin BiRpsALL, 
Jr., a member of Goose Creek Monthly Meeting, in 
the 47th year of his age. He was a devout and ex- 
emplary Christian, deeply interested in promoting 
the cause of Truth. 

, in Phila 

1868, Wituram K, 
—, at her resid: 


a, on the 21st of Eighth mo., 
1x, in his 88th year. 
ace in Washington City, on the 
Mth of Seventh month, 1868, Juuia A., wife of 


Joseph Garretson, aged 58 years. There seems to 
be more than a brief notice of her death due her. 
Though not a member amongst Friends, she attended 
meeting with her husband when opportunity offered. 
She was a true philanthropist and pure Christian 
woman, always unostentatious, going about doing 
good wherever she saw the way open, equally re- 
gardless of praise or censure. Almost her entire 
time was devuted to the wounded and sick soldiers 
during the late war, and the poor, both white and 
colored, have lost in her a true friend. Her whole 
happiness seemed to consist in doing good and 
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making others happy; and though no words of ours 

cau sufficiently praise her, the actions of her life 

will rise as a monument of praise to her —> 
I. G. T. 

——,, on the 3d of Eighth month, 1868, at Spring- 
dale, Loudoun Co., Va., Ex1za Brown, in the 64th 
year of her age; an elder of Goose Crerk Monthly 
Meeting. It may truly be said of her, that, ‘‘ Being 
dead she yet speaketh.’’ Her pure and self denying 
life bore witness to the excellency of that Divine 
power, which sustained her in seasons of deep trial, 
and gave her an assurance that there was laid up 
for her a crown of righteousness. 

, on the 22d of Seventh month, Saran Jayz, 
daughter of William and Elizabeth Wilson, of Lou- 
doun Co., Va., in the 46th year of her age ; a mem- 
ber of Goose Creek Meeting. We are again called 
to mourn the loss of one whose pure love flowed like 
oil upon the troubled waters of life, levelling the 
breakers in the pathway of each. During her years 
of suffering no murmur escaped her lips, but all 
things were viewed by her through a heavenly me- 
dium. To her all nature told of the loveliness of 
the Designer, and she felt no fears relative to an 
admission into the realms of eternity. Shortly be- 
fore her spirit was freed from its tabernacle of clay, 
she told us of the home prepared for her. She sum- 
moned all her strength, and spoke forcibly in con- 
clusion; said, ‘‘I see my home; it is beautiful! 
beautiful! Words can give you no conception of 
its loveliness ; for fifteen years I have known of it. 
Prepare; yea, let it be the greatest effort for the 
remainder of you to prepare to join me theré. 

——, in Upper Merion, on the 10th inst., of ty- 
phoid fever, Lewis, only son of Moses and Sarah S. 
Walker, aged nearly thirteen years. There are 
lives, however transient, that impart to us more 
spiritual instruction than the most profound and 
eloquent sermons. There are examples amid the 
private walks of life wore worthy of imitation than 
those whose names have been enro!led among the 
records of the good and great. Such a life and 
such an example have been furnished by the brief 
career of the subject of this notice. An uncomplain- 
ing sufferer from his earliest childhood, possessed 
of an amiable and affectionate disposition, and much 
intellectual capacity, he had become an object of 
interest aud regard wherever known; and his death 
has left a void in his social circle that never can be 
filled. With hearts chastened by this Providence, 
saddened by the shadow which this removal from 
earthly scenes will cast upon our future life-course, 
and, we trust, made better by this pure and beauti- 
ful yet brief existence, we resign him to His care 
who “‘doeth all things well,’’ with the consoling 
assurance that ‘‘ of such is the Kingdom of Heaven.”’ 

L. W. 8S. 


snaassinieesilliie icant 
TEACHERS FOR THE FREEDMEN. 

One or two female teachers will probably be want 
ed by the Association of Friends of this city. Best 
of references as to capability in every particular will 
be required. Apply to 

Harriet E. Srocxtey, 1545 Vine St., 
Henry M. Laine, 30 N. Third St., 
Louisa J. Roperts, 421 N. Sixth St., 
Lyp1a GittincHam, 1539 Vine St., 
Or, Jacos M. Euus, Corres. Sec’y., 
3t. 325 Wilnut St. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 

A Stated Meeting of the Board of Managers will 
be held at the College building on Third-day, the 
Ist of Ninth month, at 3 P.M. The train leaves the 
city at 2.30. Epwarp Parrisi, Clerk. 
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From the Independent. 
LIFE, LETTERS, AND WORKS OF FREDRIKA 
BREMER.* F 

Memoirs are proverbially stupid. They are 
ordinarily ill-digested, ill-arranged masses of 
material, assorted after the manner ‘ef an ed- 
itor’s waste-paper basket. Nothing can be 
more interesting than a true biography. 
Nothing can be more insipid than most biog- 
raphies, because they are not true. They are 
generally written by eulogists. There are no 
shades, no middle tints even. There is no se- 
lection and appropriation. The author gen- 
erally conceives that all things which interest 
him in his friend will interest the public. 
We want a portrait. To get it, we have to 
wade through elaborate descriptions of every 
freckle and wart. 

Fredrika Bremer is fortunate in having a 
sister worthy to wear her mantle. Charlotte 
Bremer, without possessing Fredrika’s vivid 
imagination and almost weird fancy, possesses 
her strong Northern sense: and her simplici- 
ty of heart and character. She has arranged 
her biography, as all biographies should be ar- 
ranged—grouping the letters and unpublished 
sketches by themselves, instead of interject- 
ing them into the narrative to destroy its con- 
tinuity. And she has, though always ina 
loving and sisterly way, recognized the faults 
as wellas the virtues of the subject of her 
sketch ; and caught herself, and given apt ex- 
pression to, the influences which aided in the 
formation of her character. 

Fredrika Bremer was born in Finland, in 
the year 1801. He parents were good people, 
but stiff, cold, formal, prosaic. The family- 
circle was characterized by as much formality 
as might belong toa royal court. Fear pre- 
dominated over love. ‘“ When we heard the 
voices of our parents on their return home, 
we hastened to hide ourselves in our govern- 
ess’s room, or in that of our Finland nurse, 
Lena.” Inthe morning they were taken in 
to salute their mother with as much ceremo- 
ny as if she had been a queen. If the salute 
was imperfect, they were drilled in it till it 
was satisfactorily performed. The salute to 
the father was yet more stately and imposing. 

Even the insatiable appetites of childhood 
were not comprehended by these more than 
Puritans, who could hardly have remembered 
that they were ever children themselves. 
The children’s breakfast consisted of “ a small 
basin—I have never seen such small basins— 








of cold milk, and with it asmall piece of | 


happened every day—we did not venture to 
ask for anything more to eat.” To the inade- 
quacy of this diet Charlotte attributes the 
shortness of her own and her sister’s stature. 
That children needed child-life never seems 
to have entered the heads of these stately cere- 
monialists. They loved their children, and 
provided for them. They put them through 
all the approved courses of education ; his- 
tory, geography, languages, needle-work of 
various sorts; prescribed as an amusement, 
dancing and music. The important art of 
housekeeping was not neglected ; and the cate- 
chism was taught in due course by a good 
clergyman, “the sum total of whose teaching 
was this: that one ought blindly to believe what 
one could not understand, and try to live ac- 
cording to Christ’s divine doctrine.” But 
that children needed sympathy, an outlet for 
their enthusiasm, food for their youthful im- 
aginations, and some apt recreations, was ¢ 
heresy undreamed of. The children even 
begged leave for so much as permission to 
take a walk in the street twice a week. But 
“my mother answered that she did not like 
it, and that it would not look well for young 
girls to go out alone in the streets; that, if 
we were in want of exercise, we might stand 
behind achair, hold on to the back, and jump. 
When I came to Fredrika with this answer, 
she was in despair; but what was to be done? 
I proposed that we should begin the jumping 
that same evening, after we had said ‘ good 
night’ to our parents and come into our recm. 
We did so, and that night I made two hun- 
dred jumps behind my chair, resting now and 
then for a moment; but Fredrika had not 
performed one hundred before she gave in, 
began to ery, went to bed and fell asleep, 
glad in sleep to forget everything. I contin- 
ued jumping almost every evening, and per- 
suaded Fredrika now and then to try the 
same, fancying that it did me a great deal of 
good, which it also might have done her, be- 
ing deprived as she was of cther exercise ; 
but I could seldom induce her to do so.” 
This sort of life was intolerable to Fredri- 
ka. Possessed of a quick and subtle imagin- 
ation, and an active and independent nature, 
warm, ardent, impulsive, ional, morbid- 
ly sensitive to praise and , neither could 
she understand her parents nor was she un- 
derstood by them. She dwelt under the per- 
petual condemnation of “ being odd ;” and to 
the conventionalist this is the unpardonable 
sin. She was not fourteen years old when she 





‘knackebrod’ (a kind of very thin, hard bis- | essayed to run away from home ; not so much, 
cuit). If we were ever so hungry—which | indeed, to escape its bondage, as to join the 
————— | army of her country engaged in the war with 
Napoleon, at that time in retreat from Russia. 
Reserved and self-contained by nature, she 
was perpetually driven more and more in up- 


*Life, letters, and posthumous works of Fredrika 
Bremer. Edited by her sister, Charlotte Bremer. 
Translated from the Swedish by Fred. Milow. New 
York: Hurd & Hough. 
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on herself. Nothing but the tenderness and 
depth of her affections kept her from becom- 
ing misanthropic. She was at times wretch- 
edly miserable. Her religious experience 
was shadowed by her domestic experiences ; 
and it was not till a long life of consecration 
to God had fully mellowed her that “all 
doubts of God’s goodness vanished, all rebel- 
lious feelings which had been awakened in her 
when contemplating the unequal lots on earth 
were silenced,” and the sun of faith and hope 
shone out upon her from an entirely cloudless 
sky. Indeed, nothing but the peculiar depth 
and tenderness of her affections saved her 
from becoming misanthropic. 

A nature less strong and abounding would 
have been dwarfed if not deadened by such 
a treatment as Fredrika suffered. But she 
was irrepressible. At eight she composed 
verses, At ten she planned a somewhat pre- 
tentious poem on “The Creation of the 
World.” At thirteen she composed a theat- 
rical piece in one act, to which Charlotte 
wrote the music, and which was performed in 
the family—of course with great eclat. These 
indications, however, were of little signifi- 
cance to her parents. For the most part, 
she seemed to these prim people a wild, romp- 
ing, heedless girl, full of mischief; a sort of 
semi-civilized Topsy. “Occasionally, she 
threw into the fire whatever she could lay her 
hands upon—pocket-handkerchiefs, the young- 
er children’s night-caps, stockings, and the 
like.” “If a knife or a pair of scissors hap- 
petied to be lying about, they, and Fredrika 
too, disappeared immediately. She then 
walked about alone, meditating; and, if no- 
body happened to be present, she cut a piece 
out of a window-curtain, ora round or square 
hole in the front of her dress.” “With the 
knife she experimented upon the arms and 
legs of her doll, to find what they contained ; 
and one poor doll had to lose its head. She 
wanted to find out what was inside of it.” To 
dress her in the morning was like harnessing 
an untamed colt. Her nurse was sometimes 
“so angry with her that she got quite red in 
the face ; and then she burst out with what I 
believe was her only article of faith: ‘ Ah! 
that will be a one when she gets older; 
for, certain it tat the longer people live the 
worse they become!’ ” 

In 1830 the father died, and soon after the 
younger sister was married. Fredrika also 
“had three offers of marriage; but she did 
not wish to marry.” About this time she first 
began her career as an authoress. Her pen 
had already, through these years of suppress- 
ed life, been her confidant, and afforded the 
only outlet to her imprisioned and overbur- 
dened heart. In 1828 her first volume of 
sketches was published ; the printer, in some 
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natural fear of the result, limiting the edition 
to three hundred copies. A second volume 
followed in 1830, which secured to its author- 
ess the second gold medal from the Swedish 
Academy, as a token of its esteem and appro- 
bation. The success thus achieved encour- 
aged Fredrika to make known her author- 
ship, hitherto kept a profund secret even from 
her parents; and, stimulating that desire for 
fame which had characterized even her child- 
hood, while it opened the way to evident use- 
fulness, seemed to her to indicate as her mis- 
sion that work to which she thenceforth con- 
secrated her energies. To trace the history of 
its prosecution during the remaining thirty-four 
years, to the peculiarly peaceful close of her 
life in 1865, does not come within our prov- 
ince. This we must leave our readers to do 
for themselves by procuring and perusing the 
book. 

Not the least charming feature in this biog- 
raphy is its delightful picture of Swedish lite. 
Nothing we have ever read has so carried us 
into the heart of the Northland. And certain- 
ly one might travel through the country, as 
tourists usually go, and know not one-half so 
much of the people as he would learn from 
reading this book. You live in the Swedish 
family. You make the acquaintance of the 
Swedish peasantry. You sit down at their 
feasts. You look on at their Christmas fes- 
tivities. You see the methods of their educa- 
tion. You roam through one of their great 
dwellings—half-house, half-castle—with its 
rooms forty-eight feet square and nineteen feet 
high. You sit at their table and partake of 
their diet. You are an invited guest ata 
peasant’s wedding. You weep with them at 
the bier. In short, the whole of their life 
passes before you, in pleasant panorama, from 
the cradle to the grave. On the whole, we 
have rarely read a more charming story than 
this biography. Let us add that we know 
nothing in Fredrika Bremer’s writings better 
of its kind than the Fable of the Eagle and 
the Pigeon, in her letter to Bishop Tegner— 
p. 232; or “A vision”—p. 270; or the ad- 
mirable allegory of “ The Ugly and the Beau- 
tiful Hand”—p. 377. 





True nobleness, in addition to high im- 
pulses and breadth of aim, must be unselfish ; 
it must follow in the right cause even where 
a personal adversary leads; it must be able 
to smile from the very heart at the success 
of a rival; it must not feel itself the poorer 
for another’s riches, nor the meaner for 
another’s exaltation. Such generosity is 
serenity; it is heavenly sweetness; it is at 
once royal and lowly; it is divine charity, 
and, therefore, liberty—“ the perfect law of 
liberty,” “ blessed in its deed.” 
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THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 
No. 11. 


THE SEPARATION CONCLUDED. 

The subject of a reconciliation between the 
two branches of the Society, arising from the 
schism of 1827, is one to which many Friends 
on both sides have doubtless given some 
thought. The general principle will readily 
be admitted that every wrong ought be 
righted; and it is obvious, considering the 
causes as a part of the thing itself, that the 
separation was a wrong, and a most palpable 
blunder; and the conclusion, therefore, it 
would seem, must inevitably follow that a 
reconciliation and reunion ought to take 
place; but how this could be brought about, 
if at all, and whether it is to be regarded as 
among probable, or even possible events, 
are questions affording much latitude for 
speculation. 

Such a consummation is only to be desired 
as a righting of the wrong involved in the 
separation; and as the means of restoring to 
the Society as a united body the standing, 
position, and influence for good, which it lost 
by that deplorable event, and of promoting 
its future welfare and prosperity, and the 
well-being of its members. The Society is 
better as it is, than to be reunited, except it 
be understandingly, and upon a foundation 
that will insure peace, harmony and unity in 
the future. A proper elucidation of this 
branch of the subject, therefore, necessitates 
a recurrence to some of the principal facts 
connected with the general subject, and the 
conclusions to be drawn from them ; or, in 
other words, it involves the question as to 
which party was right, or nearest right, and 
which Wrong, in a practical point of view. 

For a century and three-quarters, up to 
the commencement of the difficulties which 
culminated in the separation, Friends were 
in the main a united and harmonious body. 
Those difficulties had their origin in a dis- 
position which arose with some Friends to 
attribute an undue importance to theological 
opinions, and to set up as essential doctrines, 
certain dogmas found in the creeds of the 


popular churches of the day. Charges of | 


unsoundness were made against those who 
were unwilling to join in upholding this 
system of opinions;—a party spirit was 
engendered, and the breach became wider 
and wider, till it ended in the formation of 
two distinct bodies. 

Orthodox Friends having become an in- 
dependent organization, proceeded at once, as 
we have seen, to carry into effect their cher- 








ment; and to effectuate this, made, as has be- 
fore been stated, some seven or eight ad- 
ditions to the former discipline. Friends 
have retained the old discipling without al- 
teration or addition on points of doctrine. 
The result has been that while we, embracing 
six Yearly Meetings in this country, have 
remained a united body, our Orthodox 
Friends, reaping, as we can only conclude, 
the inevitable fruits of their newly-formed 
system of doctrinal theology, have been led 
into renewed controversies, until their Yearly 
Meeting of Philadelphia, where the troubles 
of 1827 originated, and to which reference is 
chiefly had, itself convulsed by discordant 
factions, has become an isolated body not in 
unity or correspondence with any other re- 
ligious organization ; while an actual schism 
has taken place in every other Yearly Meet- 
ing of theirs in this country. And in Lon- 
don Yearly Meeting, where a similar standard 
of opinions has been set up, and sought to be 
enforced, controversies have also arisen, and 
are now pending, which it would seem must 
eventuate in a separation there, unless wiser 
counsels shall effect a speedy return to the 
pristine simplicity of true Quakerism. 

Such being the relative position of the two 
branches, how can a reconciliation be effected 
that shall promise permanent peace and 
fraternal harmony to the re-united body? 
Would Friends act wisely to follow their 
Orthodox brethren into the hazy mists of 
speculative theology, which have proved so 
disastrous to them? It cannot be expected 
that the entire body would fare any better 
with such a system. Have any counter- 
vailing advantages resulted to our brethren 
from their digressions, or disadvantages to us, 
from our adherence to the ancient faith? 
If so, a trial of forty years has failed to make 
it apparent. It is, therefore, abundantly 
obvious, that the only road to reconciliation 
that can lead to satisfactory results, as re- 
gards doctrines, is for Orthodox Friends to 
erase from their discipline the additions they 
have made to it, abolish the creed they have 
adopted, return to the simple faith handed 
down by our common ancestors, and above 
all, learn to love and to practice those noble 
Christian virtues,—charity; forbearance and 
toleration. 

There are considerations connected with 
the conduct of Orthodox Friends toward us 
since the separation, which have an impor- 
tant bearing upon this subject. Nothwith- 
standing we were the larger body, and em- 
braced in all six Yearly Meetings which 


ished desire of setting up a creed or standard | have retained in tact the established order as 


of opinions, and to incorporate in it as funda- 
mental doctrines the church dogmas for which 
they had previously shown so strong an attach- 


to worship and discipline, they—may we not 
say arrogantly—assumed that they were all 
that remained of the Society of Friends, and 
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were entitled to all the property, and would 
have it as to each meeting all or none,—that 
we had no rights whatever as Friends, but 
were offenders against the order and disci- 
pline of the Society, and only to be regarded 
as such; and, so far at least as relates to 
Philadelphia and the meetings under the in- 
fluence of Orthodox Friends there, an un- 
compromising policy, based upon this high- 
handed assumption, has been pursued to- 
ward us from that day to this, a period of 
over forty years. Some of the principal 
manifestations of, and measures taken in 
pursuance of this unchristian spirit have 
been recounted in my former articles, and it 
is sufficient now to recall them as to their 
bearing upon the subject in hand. 

Do not these things furnish a conclusive 
presumption against the mystical theology 
which Orthodox Friends have adopted as the 
ground-work of their religion? ‘“ By their 
fruits ye shall know them.” Is it rational to 
suppose that our Society can be enduringly 
and happily re-united upon the basis of a 
religious system which consists in the main- 
tenance of a censorship of dogmatical 
opinions upon matters which are beyond 
human comprehension, which has proved so 
disastrous to the harmony of our Orthodox 
brethren, and which tolerates treatment such 
as we have received at their hands. 

But the chief object in again referring to 
the course pursued by our brethren toward 
us since the separation, is to show its more 
direct bearing upon the subject of reconcilia- 
tion. It is but just to say that their course 
has been one not only of grievous wrong, so 
far as they were capable of it, but of stand- 
ing insult to us. However ready Friends 
may be to grant for all thisa due forgive- 
ness—a virtue which will not be found want- 
ing, should a time come for its exercise—vet 
the spirit of forgiveness in its nature lies 


dormant until calied forth by a cessation of | 


wrong, and due repentance. The responsi- 
bility of the continuance of present relations 
therefore rests with Orthodox Friends, and it 
is for them to take the first step toward the 
establishment of more fraternal relations, 
whether as fellgw Christian professors of 
different organizations, or with a view to a 
re-union. That they do not as a religious 
body desire any closer relations with us, is 
highly probable, else they would remove the 
obstacles, which preclude any advances on 
our part; but that in this also they do vio- 
lence to the principles they profess is equally 
clear. 

These things are not said to wound our 
brethren, far from it; but the present genera- 
tion need to know more than they do of the 
truths which lie at the bottom of these diffi- 


& 


culties; not for the renewal of controversy, 
but that truth may be vindicated, and the 
principles maintained by our early Fathers 
preserved in their purity and handed down 
unimpaired to coming generations. Nor let 
it be supposed that the wrongs which our 
Orthodox brethren have practiced toward us 
are referred to in a complaining spirit. 
However we may have cause to feel aggrieved, 
we may well forget this in our thankfulness 
that we can feel that we have been the ag- 
grieved rather than the aggressors. In ad- 
dition to denying us any share in the religion 
of the Society, so to speak, they have in 
some instances retained valuable property, 
toward which we contributed our full and 
equal share, but of which they have never 
tendered us any proportion ; neither have they 
allowed us any participation in its use. 
However loth we may be to stir up these 
things, and desirous to cultivate to the ut- 
most every manifestation of good feeling, it 
is obvious that no healing can be effectual 
that leaves behind it the sense of wrongs 
unatoned, or that proceeds without a due 
regard to mutuality, and the maintenance on 
our part of proper dignity and self-respect. 

It only remains, according to the pro- 
gramme with which we set out, to consider 
whether a reconciliation among Friends can 
be regarded as a probable or even possible 
event. The obstacles to be overcome are, as 
we have seen, of a two-fuld nature. First, 
the wall of separation that has been set up 
by the uncharitable and intolerant course 
Orthodox Friends have pursued toward us. 
Secondly, the setting up by them of a 
standard of doctrinal opinions so diverse 
from the simplicity which we regard as the 
true ground of Friends, and upon which 
alone, as we believe, the Society of Friends 
as such can be sustained. As to the first of 
these obstacles, it may be regarded as a 
slight one if our brethren so will it. 

The diversity as to doctrines is a much 
more serious difficulty. We have seen the 
direful results of doctrinal controversies, in 
the scattering of our own beloved Society, of 
which we have been treating; in the troubles 
of our Orthodox brethren since, and in the 
similar trials and heart-burnings which have 
occurred in so many of the religious sects 
into which Christendom is unhappily divided. 
We cannot disregard the lesson which these 
things teach. From the many human de- 
vised schemes of salvation with which the 
religious world is confounded, we cannot but 
turn with renewed confidence to the light of 
Divine truth in our own souls and the prac- 
tical example and precepts of Christ. 

The only ground, therefore, upon which 
we could safely undertake to affiliate with 
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our Orthodox brethren as one organization, 
would be the total abandonment by them of 
the new standard of theological opinions 
which they have set up. That they will do 
this, or that they will indeed have the moral 
courage to do any of the things which we 
have seen to be necessary to re-union, cannot 
be regarded as probable while the present 
generation lasts. What the future may 
bring forth we know not. 


In the address issued by their last Yearly 
Meeting at Philadelphia, they have persisted 
in referring to us as “many who separated 
from our religious Society some years since, 
but who assume the name of Friends,” ... . 
“those who were formerly members in our 
religious Society,” &e. And in it they have 
also reproduced their creed, embracing, as 
vital principles of faith, many things which 
even intelligent church professors no longer 
regard as essential. This, as the last emana- 
tion from our brethren, is discouraging to 
those who may be hoping for an increase 
of fraternal feeling; but let all “mind the 
light,” and labor for the promotion of a re- 
newed zeal for the preservation of the noble 
testimonies committed to our keeping, and 
we may hope that the time will yet come 
when all bearing the name of Friends, retir- 
ing from the conflict of opinions that has 
ever convulsed the religious world, may find 
peace and joy in a return as of the prodigal 
son to the father’s house. T.  & 


——_-_+ 


NELLY. 

Oty a little child, 

Who sings all day in the street, 
Such a tuneless song 
To an idle throng, 

Who pity her shoeless feet ; 

A poor, pale, pretty child! 

With clothes so ragged and mean, 
And a wild weird face, 
On which ne’er a trace 

Of childhood’s joy can be seen. 


Out in the damp, wet fog, 
Out in the sleet and the rain, 
Out when the cold wind 
Sends its blast unkind 
Through her again and again ; 
Out in the dreadful night, 
By the hinge of the tavern door, 
In hope as she sings 
Of the pity that flings 
Some pence on the beer-stained floor. 


Mothers who paas her by 

Shudder with terrible fear, 
Praying her fate may 
Never be some day 

That of their little ones dear ; 

Children who hear her sing 

Stare at her features so wild, 
O’er her life ponder, 
Thinking with wonder, 

‘* What, can she too be a child ?”’ 





Out in the damp, wet fog, 
Out in the sleet and the rain, 
Out when the cold wind 
Sends its blast unkind 
Through her again and again. 
Brought up in Satan’s school, 
Hell’s abyss falling in ; 
Is there no pity 
In this great city 
To save her from shame and sin? 
St. James’s Magazine. 
0 
NIGHT MEDITATIONS, 
By P. M. Tuomas, Fall Creek, Ind. 
Baby, in thy quiet nest, 
Gently slumbering on my breast, 
With thy soft breath’s rise and fall, 
Sweetly sounding over all; 
In the watches of the night 
When my heart is turned aright, 
How its depths are stirred for thee, 
Babe of Immortality ! 
That this precious loan of Heaven 
May return as pure as given ; 
That this heart so sinless now, 
Ne’er may unto evil bow, 
Or this knee to any shrine 
But before the All-Divine; 
Or these soft feet ever stray 
In the dark and dang’rous way. 
Babe, a mother’s hand of dust, 
Soon may mingle with the dust ; 
It may not be thine to know 
In thy path of joy and woe, 
In this good and evil land, 
Leadings of a mother’s hand, 
Pointing out unto thy sight, 
This the wrong, and :hat the right ; 
To thy inexperienced eye, 
Where the tlower-crowned daisies lie, 
Other lambs of love are here, 
To this yearning heart as dear. 
Shepherd of the f ld divine, 
Take this little flock of mine, 
Keep them near thy watchful eye, 
Where thy sheep in safety lie, 
Where the living pastures spread, 
Where at noon thy lambs are fed ; 
Should their footsteps faltering prove, 
Will it please thee in thy love, 
Gently in thy arms to lock 
My poor weary bleating flock ? 
Folded to thy soothing breast, 
Wilt thou grant a moment’s rest, . 
Till their limbs renew their power,— ' 
Spirit-strengthened for their hour? 
Oh, the insufficient skill, 
Unavailing human will : 
Is the self-directed power 
To protect in danger’s hoyr, 
That the flock become no less ; 
Journeying through the wilderness | i 
When a voice in accents clear ' 
Querieth—Are thy. lambs all here ? 
May the joyful answer be, 
Father, turn thine eye and see! 
Lo! the wilderness is crossed, 
Not one lamb of love is lost! 
But O! awful hour and day, 
If my faltering tongue must say, 
Righteous Judge, | turned aside 
But a little from my Guide 
When the powerful dog and bear 
Sprang upon me unaware, 
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And the wolf from covert nigh 
My poor helpless ones did spy : 
I am utterly bereft, 

Not one lamb of trust is left ! 


eee 


From the ledependent. 
HARVEST-TIME IN THE WEST. 
BY HORATIO N. POWERS. 

Whatever the grain-bearing region of the 
Great West may ordinarily lack in the pie- 
turesque beauty and grandeur of seenery, 
there is one time in the year when it abounds 
in these impressive elements. This is the pe- 
riod just before and at the harvest of Sum- 


mer, in whose mid-glories we are now re- 
joicing. I confess to sufficient partiality for 


the pastoral valleys, the craggy heights and 
deep gorges of mountain ranges, and the ro- 
mantic shores, with which our artists are so 
familiar, and which the. tired dwellers of 
cities are now beginning to find and enjoy in 
their Summer vacations. But there is noth- 
ing in the face of Nature that moves in me 
so great a range of sensibilities. and puts me 
in such intense communion with the life of 
the universe and the hearts of men, as sights 
of this vast realm, crowned and gleaming 
with its annual crop of various grains. To 
those who have never travelled at this season 
over the rich plains of Illinois, and the grace- 
ful swells of Lowa, adequate description of 
their fruitfulness and beauty would seem like 
exaggeration. But so vast are the spaces ra- 
diant and waving with grain, so rich and 
harmonious the coloring and features of the 
landscape, so prodigious the scope and capac- 
ity of the husbandry, and so magnificent the 
picture of all that appeals to the gazer’s 
mind and heart, that no pen can convey to 
those unfamiliar with the scene an accurate 
impression of the effect as a whole. Mere 
statements of the number of acres under cul- 
tivation, the size of single farms, the yield of 
grain, and the methods and activity of the 
laborers, can convey little conception of these 
luxuriant gardens, these wildernesses of prodi- 
gal fruitfolness and loveliness. 

I write now particularly of Iowa, all over 
whose billowy prairies—from the borders of 
the Mississippi to the distant counties of the 
interior, up the, rich bottom and adjacent 
slopes of the Dés Moines, along the lines of 
the Rock Island and the Pacific and the 
Northwestern railroads, and through the 
long, beautiful valley of the Cedar River— 
this wonderful expanse of harvest stretches, 
and spreads, and laughs with its manifold 
abundance. Fields of 1 ripe barley, glistening 
with bearded silver, leagues on leagues of 
wheat, yellowing on ten thousand slopes, 
crowning the uplands and filling the Jevels 
between reaches of prairie that are still un- 
broken; the deep green of oats, sprinkled 


with the gray of ripening ears; the rank 
maize, standing lush and sturdy in its lux. 
urious strength, its great leaves drinking the 
sun-glare and its young tassels gayly tossing 
in the breeze; the rye and potato patches 
(equal in size to small farms in New Eng. 
land) interspersing the view, with here and 
there strips of virgin soil of living verdure, 
gemmed with the blue and gold of flowers, 
and running up the moist hollows between 
the various “grain—such is the picture that 
greets the visitor now as he journeys this 17th 
of July in almost any direction through Lowa, 
These wide spaces are not characterized by a 
tame monotony ; but are sumptuous with the 
richest tints, diversified with pleasing forms, 
bathed with a crystalline atmosphere, fresh- 
ened by winds that set the whole landscape 
in motion, and undulating with the most 
graceful lines away to the horizon, which to- 
ward evening is often enough to enrapture 
a poet and drive an artist to despair. Stand- 
ing in the midst of such scenes, I confess to 
emotions deeper than I feel in the flash and 
thunder of cataracts, or the roseate splendor 
and dim abysses of mountain solitudes, or the 
restless tossing of the desolate sea. 

For several days past the great interest of 
the people in Iowa has been concentrated on 
the farms. Some fields are studded thick 
with golden shocks, already gathered to be 
cured in the sun, preparatory to the stack ; 
in some the gigantic reapers are tossing with 
tireless arms the grain as in sport to the stur- 
dy harvesters, to be bound into sheaves ; and 
some are yet waiting in happy contentment 


for a riper growth ; but everywhere over the: 


wide prairie the work of gathering the vast 
crop is hastening on. The horn of plenty al- 
most bursts with fulness. As you gaze over 
miles and miles of the harvest glory, you are 
stirred as by cathedral music or the roll of 
majestic epic verse. For you feel more than 
the sense of beauty and sublimity in the rich- 
ness and immensity of the scene. Out of 
these innumerable farms, from these resplen- 
dent slopes and golden vales, and boundless 
landscapes, singing and rejoicing with their 
treasures, you seem to see angels of life going 
forth to thronged cities, to seats of pleasure 
and pain, to abodes of want, and care, and 
toil, with a precious benediction. In distant 
factories, and mines, and workshops, in 
dreary alleys and attics, as well as in cs/ 

cottages and sumptuous mansions, you se 
smiles of gratitude and hear voices of than <.- 
giving. How many hungry mouths will !2 
filled, how many frames made strong to la!) *, 
how many fine brains supplied with fuel, hiv 
much suffering saved, and how much com *»'t 
enjoyed, by these plenteous harvests! A.l 
the touching aspects of humanity appear to 
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- you as in a vision, and you participate in the | be more harmful to the soul than the com-. 
-~ gladness that toiling and suffering man en- | mission of a great crime.—Ezaminer and 
the joys in the possession of his daily bread. | Chronicle. 
Saal Could those who depend upon the West for aes 
hes so large a proportion of their food but behold INEBRIATE ASYLUMS. 
ng. these glorious harvest-scenes, they would find| Among the many institutions to which the 
and cause for more peculiar joy than they expe- enlightened philanthropy of the present day is 
re rience by the simple knowledge that the giving shapeand activity, few are more deserv- 
on: granaries of the land are full. ing of general countenance and support than 
ms To state that the crop never promised so| asylums for the reception and curative treat- 
hat large a yield through the grain-bearing re-| ment of drunkards, and their restoration to 
7th gion would be scarcely news. It is true that society. It is, indeed, time that this unhap- 
we the grasshopper ‘has ravaged a strip of terri-| pily large class of persons in nearly every 
we tory along the Missouri, and that the storms | community should have designated and read- 
the have beaten down the luxuriant grass in some ily accessible places of retreat and quiet, in 
=e localities near the Mississippi. Still these which they may be protected from the temp- 
ate deficiencies, though a loss to individuals, will tations that beset them in the evil example, 
ape but slightly affect the enormous yield through- | if not direct incitement to intemperance of 
seat out the Northwest. The Indian corn is so| their ordinary associates. On what condi- 
oi remarkable in its beauty and promise that| tions should the inebriates be received in a 
are not to mention it would be a denial. A suitably fitied up and well governed asylum, 
il month of tropical heat has forced this mag- | is a question to which different answers have 
[i nificent tropical plant to prodigious growth ;| been given. By some it is argued that the 
and and at the present writing there are thou- voluntary acquiescence of the patient in his 
dep sands of acres here, in the latitude of New | stay and treatment in the asylum is indispen- 


the York, whose tops no living man can reach by 
standing on his toes. 

t of During a residence of eleven years in 

- Towa, I have never witnessed such a season 


sable. Others think that although, as a gen- 
eral thing, the consent of the inebriate to en- 
ter an asylum should be obtained, yet there 
are cases in which his mind has been so long 





: of promise as the present. Of course, there | weakened by excesses, and his brain poisoned 
rick : oe ‘ ? e! as : 

he is yet a possibility of the failure of the crop; | by alcoholic drinks, that he is scarcely a free 
hs for weeks and even months may elapse before | agent, and has no longer the judgment to 
vith the grain is threshed and stored in the gar- | guide himself in his conduct. 

son ner. Still only great and incessant rainscan| As regards occupations and amusements, 
oni bring such disaster. All signs are now hope- | the inclinations and tastes of theinmate ought, 
sai ful. O that men would praise the Lord for | of course, to-be consulted. But if permanent 


the: his goodness, and for his wonderful works to 


g benefit is to be obtained, it can only be by a 
the children of men! 





vat residence for a period long enough to insure 

; a the entire abolition of the depraved appetites 
a. 2 . “ se . . . . a 

aaa ENDURE AFFLICTION. and habits associated with and resulting from 


ase If God hath sent thee a cross, take it up drunkenness, and the establishing, in their . 


1 of and follow Him. Use it wisely, lest it be place, of habits of sobriety and the restora- 
i unprofitable; bear it patiently, lest it be in- | tion of health and strength and a full con- 
re tolerable. Behold it is God’s anger against | sciousness, on the part of the inmate, of his 
t of sin and His love towards thee, in punishing | enjoyment of the natural and ordinary 
Reus the one and chastening the other. If it be| sources of pleasure, and of his ability once 
hes light, slight it not; if heavy, murmur not. | more to take his share in the discharge of his 
heir Not to be sensible of a judgment is the | domestic and social duties. | Time is required 
slew symptom of a hardened heart; and to be dis- | to secure these results, and its duration ought 
ane leased at His pleasure is a sign of a rebel- | not to depend on the caprice of the inmate. 
aad ious will.— Quarles. The State of New York now boasts of two 
out ———.. asylums for inebriates_on a somewhat exten- 
ia Even admitting, that some sins are not so|sive scale, viz.: at Binghampton and on 
wae great as others, let it still be remembered that | Ward’s Island in the East River. The first, 


ae they lead to the same fearful result, and that 


iG our greatest danger is not in the commission 


which had been closed for the purpose of 
making the extensive repairs rendered neces- 


i hs of enormous wickednesses, but in the permis-| sary by a destructive fire, was reopened on 
. sion of what we are accustomed to consider the first of May, 1867, and since that date 
a little sins, : aa eighty patients have been received and forty 
er A load made up of grains of sand will sink discharged. Dr. Day, the Superintendent 
AL a vessel as effectually as a cargo of mill-| and Physician, said at a late meeting of the 
a stones; and our doubtful indulgences may | trustees that the most gratifying success had 
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attended his labors, and that the asylum af-| they hold the parts of a large building 
fords ample facilities for the physical, mental | together; a word, a look, a smile, a frown, 


and moral recuperation of the inmates. 
the Binghampton institution there are accom- 
modations for one hundred and fifty patients. 

The Asylum, situated on the southerly end 


of Ward’s Island, is an imposing structure of 


brick, built on the pavilion plan, which affords 
an adequate sup [ of light and pure air to 
.the inmates. The centre building is four 
stories high, surmounted by a Mansard (or 
gunboat) roof. Itis 176 feet long and 65 feet 
wide. Each of the wings is 58 feet long and 
44 feet wide, both terminating in a pavilion 
with a front of 39 feet and a depth of 121 
feet. On the first floor of the centre building 
are two dining-rooms, 30 feet wide by 64 feet 
long. A wide corridor extends from the en- 
trance to the dining-rooms, which are in the 
rear, and spacious hallways lead through the 
wings and pavilions, On this floor are the 
reception room, offices and library, and in 
each wing twenty-two apartments elegantly 
fitted up for pay patients. In the rear are 
wash-rooms, closets and baths. On the sec- 
ond floor is a large chapel in the centre build- 
ing, 60 feet by 80 feet, and in the wings are 
twenty-two rooms for patients. On the upper 
floors are large dormitories fitted up with all 
the modern conveniences. Gas is manufac- 
tured on the premises, and in the rear isa 
reservoir of the capacity of 500,000 gallons, 
with a steam engine of 300 horse-power to 
supply the Asylum with hot and cold water. 
The total cost of the buildings and the inter- 
nal fittings was $375,000. The Asylum can 
at present accommodate 400 patients, and by 
the erection of additional wings accommoda- 
tions for 200 more can be provided. The pa- 
tients are divided into two classes; those who 
can pay the actual cost of their sustenance, 
and those who may be selected as proper sub- 
jects for treatment out of the persons who 
have been committed to prison or the work- 
house for drunkenness. At present there are 
fifty committed patients and two pay patients 
under treatment. 
In our own community the fact ought to 
be universally known that Philadelphia has 
an Inebriate Asylum, incorporated as the Citi- 
zens’ Association, which is under the imme- 
diate supervision and direction of Doctor 
Joseph Parrish, and situated a few miles from 
the city in a desirable location — Philadelphia 
Ledger. 





LITTLE THINGS. 
Springs are little things, but they are 
sources of large streams; a helm is a little 
thing, but it governs the course of a ship; a 
bridle-bit is a little thing, but see its use and 
powers; nails and pegs are little things, but 









In | are all little things, but powerful for good or 


evil. Think of this, and mind the little 
things. Pay that little debt; if it is a 
promise, redeem it; if it is a shilling, hand 
it over. You know not what important 
events hang upon it. Keep your word sa- 
cred—keep it to the children; they will 
mark it sooner than any one else, and the 


effect will probably be as lasting as life, 
Mind the little things. 
— ~~ 
ITEMS. 

Tue AtLantic CasLe.—From the reports of Eng- 
lish electricians it appears that the tests applied to 
the inefficient Atlantic cable show that the fault lies 
at about eighty miles from Newfoundland, in water 
not exceeding, if it reaches, one hundred fathoms in 
depth, and that the interruption of communication 
is so complete as to put it almost beyond doubt that 
the injury has been cansed by the grounding of an 
iceberg. Communication will, it is expected, be 
restored in less than a month, but it is asserted 
that the other cable is fully equal to the work re- 
quired of it. 

Tue Dominion of Canadia comprises the four 
provinces, Onturio, Quebec, Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick. Its Government consists of a Governor- 
General, appointed by the Queen, a Senate of 
seventy-two members, appointed by the Queen 
through the Governor General, and apportioned as 
follows: Ontario, 24; Quebec, 24; Nova Scotia, 12; 
New Brunswick, 12; and a House of Commons, of 
which 82 members are elected for Ontario ; 65 for 
Quebec ; 19 for Nova Scotia; and 15 for New Bruus- 
wick. 

BovcHEeR DE Pertues, the founder of the new 
science Archeogeology, died at Abbeville, France, 
on Eighth month 3d, at the age of 80. Boucher de 
Crevecceur de Perthes was the first to call the atten- 
tion of the learned world to those remarkable relics 
of the earliest ages, the flint implements used by 
man before the discovery of metals. At first ridi- 
culed as a visionary, then by slow degrees listened 
to with increasing interest, he at length succeeded 
in proving to archeologists that there had been in 
Europe an age of atone. He also discovered the 
first human jaw ever found in the undisturbed 
Alpine drift, proving thereby, as he contended, 
that man had been coeval with the extinct races of 
large carnivora, which peopled Europe before the 
commencement of the present geological period. 
His valuable collection of flint impements now 
forms an important part of the Gallo-Roman Museum 
at St. Germain, France. 

CopennaGen, the capital of Denmark, possesses, 
it is stated, the best museum of northern antiquities 
in Europe. Initare to be seen first the rude instra- 
ments of the earlier industry, when man contented 
himself with sharp instruments made from bone and 
flint, this period being classified as the age of stone ; 
another age, that of bronze, next comes; then fol- 
lows with approximative dates the age of iron, run- 
ning through different periods, the first epoch begin- 
ning in about 250, to jcontinue towards the year 
1030 ; then comes the middle age, this medieval 
period beginning about 1300 and running along till 
the Reformation, 1536, is reached. The museum 
finishes its wonderful treasures with the luxuries of 
modern times, or the Renaissance period, coming 


down to the year 1660. 











